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In this connexion it will be interesting to inquire
what exactly Voltaire thought of those European po-
wers who seemed to have settled in India for good. It
is quite in the nature of things that he gives free vent
to his satire and wit when he speaks about them. But
his satire is always delightfully inconsistent: for though
he abhors the economic exploitation of the weaker na-
tions by the stronger, he cannot help feeling that such
a state of affairs could not have been brought about, but
because of some inherent superiority of the latter over
the former. On the one hand, he finds all the ugliness
of profit-making at the cost of innocence and wisdom,
on the other, he remembers the age of Louis XIV, the
dynamic and expansive urge for power of a refined civi-
lization. And in the true spirit of historical research,
he first states the facts, and then lets the reader read
between the lines. His sense of humour which at
times breaks out in the most unexpected places, always
saves him from taking sides. He says neither yes nor
no: history is beyond affirmation or negation. It simply
happens. Our opinions, at best, can serve only one
useful purpose: they enliven the narrative and establish
a link between the cold facts and datas cf existence and
our own intellectual make-up. And Voltaire is careful
enough not to offend the English. He always says 'We*,
meaning thereby Europe as a whole. 'These succes-
sors of the Brahmins, the inventors of so many arts,
these amateurs and arbiters of peace, have become
our servants, bur commercial mercenaries. We have
devastated their land, we have made it fat with our blood.
We have shown them how much we surpass them in
courage and wickedness, and how inferior we are to